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ABSTRACT 



The Sixth Annual Children and the Media Conference, hosted 
by Children Now, focused on the media’s role and potential influence on boys. 
This report highlights the thinking of participating advocates, academics, 
entertainment industry leaders, and children. Following excerpts from a 
keynote address by William Pollack of Harvard Medical School, the report 
summarizes themes that emerged from the panel discussions through five 
classic media icons: (1) "The Joker”; (2) "The Jock”; (3) "The Strong Silent 

Type"; (4) "The Big Shot"; and (5) "The Action Hero." In each section, 
selected research findings from media studies, a national survey, and focus 
groups are presented. The report also includes excerpts from a panel of young 
people who offered opinions, observations, and advice for media makers. The 
report concludes with reflections of representatives from the media and a 
series of questions about the portrayal of males in the media. (LPP) 
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^UUUUUUU UuUU UuLiJuu is a nonpartisan, independent voice 
for America's children. Using innovative research and communica- 
tions strategies, Children Now promotes pioneering solutions to 
problems facing America's children. Recognized nationally for its 
policy expertise, up-to-date information on the status of children, 
and leading work with the media, Children Now focuses particular 
attention on the needs of children who are poor or at risk, while 
working to improve conditions for all children by making them a 
top priority across the nation. 



The Children & the Media Program works to improve the quality of 
news and entertainment media for children and about children's 
issues. We seek to accomplish that goal through independent 
research, public policy development, and outreach to leaders in the 
media industry. 
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^ I thought that at birth American men are 

allowed just as many tears as American 

women , but because we are forbidden to shed 

them , we die long before women do, with 

our hearts exploding or our blood pressure 

rising or our livers eaten away by alcohol, 

because that lake of grief inside us has no 

outlet. We men die because our faces were 
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not watered enough. 



□ Pat Conroy, Beach Music , Doubleday 



December, 1999 
Dear Friends, 



Robert Baskin and 
Lany Smith 



Children Now is pleased to present this report on the Sixth Annual Children & the 
Media Conference. This year’s topic, Boys to Men: Media Messages About Masculinity, 
continues our exploration of the media’s role in identity formation among young 

people. Earlier conferences, which focused 

on media portrayals of girls {Reflections 
of Girls in the Media) and images 
of race & class (A Different 
World), built upon emerging 
work surrounding these 
important issues. This year’s 
examination broke new ground. 

In part as a result of the horrific 
series of tragedies across the coun- 
try, there has been important media 
and academic attention paid to the 
overall status of our nation’s boys, 
particularly in relation to 
violence. However, 
research into 
// the role 
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and potential influence of the media on boys was scant to none. The 
Children Now research commissioned for this conference, and fully 
reported in companion publications, revealed important new findings. 

These findings, along with the thoughtful keynote address by Harvard 
psychologist, Dr. William Pollack, provided the platform for a series 
of stimulating panel discussions. 

The panels were organized around three themes. Breaking the Boy 
Code addressed media representations of men’s emotions and their 
relationships. Boy Meets World considered how the media portrays 
masculine success and reinforces masculine ideals and values. Must Boys he Boys ? 
entered the provocative arena of action, adventure, and aggression, and explored the 
potential for such a genre without violence. The discussions which emerged from 
these panels are summarized in this report through classic masculine icons — 

The Joker, The Jock, The Strong Silent Type, The Big Shot, and The Action Hero. 
Additionally, the ideas and concerns from a panel of thoughtful young people from 
the Los Angeles area brought important insights to the conference. 

Threaded throughout this report is the clear understanding that the media is not to 
blame for the troubling status of boys today, but does indeed reinforce society’s 
notions about manliness and masculinity. Many media leaders who participated rec- 
ognized that subtle and unexamined links between media messages and the healthy 
development of boys offer a challenge and an opportunity. The media can broaden 
the images and messages that define masculinity. The media can offer excitement 
and adventure without violence. The media can expand the job description of 
“hero.” The media can influence the life script for a generation of American boys. 





Chairman of the Board President, Children Now Director, Children & the 

Media Program 
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Excerpts from keynote 
address by William 
Pollack, Ph.D. 
Assistant Clinical 
Professor, Harvard 
Medical School, 
author of " Real 
Boys: Rescuing Our 
Sons from the Myths 
of Boyhood . " 



° Be a big boy. 

° Be a little man. 

° Cut mama's apron 
strings. 

° Stand on your 
own two feet. 

° Big boys don't cry. 



“I believe boys today are in serious trouble, especially many who seem 
normal and okay and to be doing just fine. They are confused by society’s 
mixed messages about what’s expected of them as boys and later as men 
and many feel a sadness and disconnection they cannot even give name to. 



It starts at birth and it happens unwittingly, both by society and by parents. 
We start to give messages to boys early on that they should emote less, they 
should express less feeling, and they should solve their problems through 
action rather than talk. What we’re doing is inculcating what I call the ‘Boy 
Code.’ It comes on very strong about the time of kindergarten, at age four or 
five, when they lose their emotional voice, when they are ‘straitjacketed’ into 
a narrow band of masculinity. 



Pushing boys away from the love of their parents (and particularly the love of 
their mothers) so they can be ‘strong men,’ is not only hurtful to boys, I 
drink it’s a trauma to boys and hurtful to society at large. It forces boys to take 
that emotion, that caring, that love that we share as a species, and push it 
underneadi to repress it at a very young age. And what happens is that boys 
create a ‘mask.’ Not a real mask, but a psychological mask, a mask of false 



Three major myths control the way we look at boys in America, the way we portray them in the 
media, and the way we respond to them, even as loving parents and caretakers or educators. 



Myth #1: Boys will be boys. 

Where there's testosterone 
there's aggression, and where 
there's aggression there will be 
violence or at least its potential. 

Balderdash. There is not a scin- 
tilla of scientific evidence that 
boys or men are more violent 
biologically than women are. 
Boys are more action oriented. 
They tend to be more rough and 
tumble in their play. Many of 
their feelings are expressed 
through action, adventure, and 
quest, not bad aggression or 
violence. 




They must fit a rigid gender 
stereotype. 



I call this the "gender strait- 
jacket." At age four or five, 
when boys lose their emotional 
voice — their connection to 
their inner self — they are 
straitjacketed into a narrow 
band of masculinity. 



Myth #3: Boys are toxic. 

They are psychologically 
unaware, emotionally unsocial- 
ized creatures at birth who 
have to be watched over every 
moment lest they become 
aggressive. 

Boys are actually more emo- 
tional than girls at birth and 
older boys have a yearning to 
be empathic and caring and 
connected. They express it dif- 
ferently than girls do. 



^If we don’t allow our boys to ay 
tears , not just at five or at six, but 
at ten and at fifteen and twenty, 
then some boys are going to ay 
^ out with their fists and some boys 
are going to ay bullets and 
then it’s going to be too late 
and we can’t just point the 
finger at them . 99 

□ William Pollack, Ph.D. 



William Pollack , Ph.D., 
and Craig Kurokawa 




The Keynote continued 

bravado, a mask of masculinity, the outside of which is Tm fine, Mom,’ or 
Til do it myself,’ or, with adolescent boys, ‘Leave me alone.’ You may say 
this doesn’t happen in your family, but society delivers this message, and the 
media — as a mirror of society — reinforces the message. 

Then what emotions are boys allowed to express? If they can’t be sad, if they 
can’t cry, if they can’t be vulnerable, what emotion is left? Anger, frustration, 
and irritable action. And that’s what boys engage in. That’s what adolescent 
boys who have problems express. And then we say, ‘Oh my, how did they get 
that way?’ When they repress normal feelings like love because of social 
pressure, boys lose contact with the genuine nature of who they are and what 
they feel. And, worst of all for society, we lose contact with them. 




If we don’t allow our boys to cry tears, not just at five or at six, but at ten and 
at fifteen and twenty, then some boys are going to cry out with their fists and 
some boys are going to cry bullets and then it’s going to be too late and we 
can’t just point the finger at them. 

When I did my research for Real Boys , ‘normal’ boys — boys who are doing 
well in school — talked about a level of angst, pain, sadness, loneliness, and 
disconnection that was very similar to the kind of stories we were told when 
we went to visit Littleton and Springfield. But most boys don’t engage in vio- 
lence. Most boys don’t engage in suicide. Most boys live lives of quiet des- 
peration in ‘emotional Siberia.’ We don’t need to send them further out. 
What helps boys is connection, empathy, and love.” 
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The media did not create the troubling status of boys today. But the media is 
jclearly in the mix, delivering countless images and messages that reinforce 
society’s definition of masculinity. So powerful an influence cannot be 

We know that from an early age, boys are especially active users 
of media and, although researchers have suggested that the cumulative 
impact is powerful, particularly during adolescence, few studies have 
been conducted on the topic. The groundbreaking Children Now 
research commissioned for this conference provided the basis for 
a thoughtful, and at times deeply personal, discussion among 
advocates, academics, and entertainment industry leaders. 
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